Neighborhood security patrolman directs traffic in a Model
Cities area in San Juan, P,R.

tion program. Such funds need not be earmarked for any
specific project or activity, nor are they intended to be
used primarily to finance the entire cost of local projects.
They are intended to supplement other available Federal,
State, and local funding resources. As such, they are the
only Federal grant funds which may lawfully be used to
"match" other Federal grant-in-aid funds. Only where no
other Federal grant-in-aid program is available to assist
a particular project are Model Cities supplemental funds
intended to be used to finance that project's entire cost,
Fourth, the Model Cities Program has been constructed
to make maximum use of other existing Federal grant
programs. Thus, the statute contemplates that the bulk
of funding necessary to carry out a city comprehensive
demonstration program will come from existing Federal
grant-in-aid programs and not from Model Cities supple-
mental funds,

Technical assistance, In addition to the financial as-
sistance contemplated by the statute to be given to cities
participating in the Model Cities Program, provision is
made for the delivery of technical assistance to the cities.
HUD staff has provided technical assistance and HUD
funds are available to cities to purchase such assistance.
HUD also has sought and received the cooperation of
other Federal, State, and local agencies and private insti-
tutions and individuals in providing such assistance. Fi-
nally, HUD has purchased such assistance directly and
supplied the service to the cities both directly and in-
directly.

Included among the components of a comprehensive
local Model Cities Program is one which is directly related
to criminal justice. Since crime and delinquency are com-
mon urban denominators, comprehensive plans are re-

quired by statute to show how the city intends ". . . to
reduce the incidence of crime and delinquency.*1

In this regard, the HUD Office of Community De-
velopment encourages cities to plan, design, and undertake
projects which improve all aspects of the criminal justice
system. Such project activities, as defined by the cities, in-
clude the enforcement efforts of sheriffs, police, and
prosecuting agencies; the defense efforts of public de-
fenders and private counsel; the activities of State, county,
and municipal courts, including bail and other prelrial
release concerns of the judiciary; and corrections, includ-
ing probation, parole, and institutions of confinement for
both adults and juveniles, Throughout these efforts nrc
the motivating elements of prevention, enforcement, and
rehabilitation.

Since the 147 Model Cities arc encouraged to make
maximum use of non-HUD grant-in-aid money, the suc-
cess of a criminal justice project may be reflected more; by
the absence of HUD Model Cities funds than by their
presence. Irrespective of the source of funding, the proj-
ects themselves have all come into being through the
Model Cities Program process administered by PIUD-

Expenditures. During FY 1971, the 147 Moclol Cities
implemented 285 criminal justice projects involving a ill
aspects of the criminal justice system. The total expendi-
ture for these projects was $45,761,422, of which
$27,663,454 represented FY 1971 HUD Model Cities
supplemental funds.

Of the remaining balance, $13,078,967 cnmc from
other Federal grant-in-aid funds, $4,021,107 camo from
non-Federal public sources (i.e., Stales, counties., cities),
and $997,129 came from private sources such as insti-
tutions and foundations,

Projects. There follows a breakdown of the kinds of
criminal justice projects undertaken by Model Cities dur-
ing FY 1971:

Research and development in the administration of
justice: Two cities implemented two projects cost ing
$127,123. Of this, $97,123 came from Model Cities sup-
plemental funds.

Public education on law observance, enforcement, mid
crime prevention: Eight cities implemented eight proj-
ects costing $528,370. Of this, $265,030 came from Model
Cities supplemental funds.

Projects to rehabilitate alcoholics and narcotic, ad-
dicts; Twenty-five cities implemented 34 projects costing
$8,655,310. Of this, $5,367,356 came from Model Cities
supplemental funds.

Projects to prevent and control juvenile delinquency:
Fifty-one cities implemented 70 projects costing
$7,969,450. Of this, $3,929,973 came from Model Cities
supplemental funds.

Projects to educate and train State and local enforce-
ment officers; Six cities implemented eight projects cost-
ing $401,203. Of this, $180,782 came from Mode! Cities
supplemental funds.

General police activity projects: Fifty-one cities im-
plemented 76 projects costing $17,373,572. Of this,
$10,608,924 came from Model Cities supplemental funds.

Projects assisting the prosecution of crimes: Three cities
implemented three projects costing $167,590. Of this,
$94,398 came from Model Cities supplemental funds.

Projects to provide the poor with criminal law advice
and assistance; Twenty-two cities implemented 25 proj-
ects costing $2,912,526. Of this, $2,452,495 came from
Model Cities supplemental funds.

Los Angeles, Calif.
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